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[Translated for this dunno 
The Overture to Mozart's “ Magic Flute.” 


BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 


(Continued.) 

Great in all things, in counterpoint as in mel- 
ody, Mozart must naturally have preferred to the 
strict Fugue that which is termed the free, and 
which, admitting of a blending of the two oppo- 
site styles, opened an unlimited field to the uni- 
versality of his genius. His finest work in this 
kind had been the finale to the Symphony in © 
(the “ Jupiter”). 
alike. But surely no one will maintain that of 
the finale to the Symphony, nor of our overture ; 
for these two works no more resemble one another 


Many amateurs find all fugues 


than they do the thousands of fugues, which have 
preceded them or followed them, and they can 
only be compared together to bring out their 
absolute contrast all the more. The finale rests 
upon four rival themes, whose combinations irre- 
aistibly and above all call up the image of a 
gigantic conflict. The severe taste, the original 
harshness of the counterpoint is felt in many 
passages, and the harmonic fermentation, which 
arises from the collision of these hostile elements, 
and which is so very grateful to the ear of the 
connoisseur, is for the majority of dilettanti but a 
senseless discord, as I have had occasion enough 
to convince myself personally. There is no easy 
ear-tickling in that music. The work seems to 
address itself as much to the critical intelligence 


= 


| as tothe fancy of the hearer; and if there are 
few compositions which so seize upon one by their 
grandeur and their power, there are perhaps 
none which for their right appreciation require a 
more cultivated musical insight. 

Imagine now the opposite ef what has just been 
said, and you will have a pretty good idea of the 
overture. 
the development of this one theme the science of 
the composer appears still more wonderful, if 
possible, than it has been in the most prodigious 

Between 


This has but one theme, and even in 


movements of the finale. the theme 
and the counter-theme there exists no appearance 
of conflict, not once a single shadow of opposition. 
Allis pure and clear. All is heavenly in the 
harmony of this fugue, all streams in most melo- 
dious splendor, all is euphonious enjoyment, rap- 
ture, inexpressible charm. «ke for the learned 
musician and for the common music-lover, in short 
for all musical Mozart wished that the 
introduction to the piece should bespeak atten- 
tion with an at once solemn and mystical authority, 
and with the most éclatant euphony, as if the 
slow tempo should say to one: 
to be apprised of something which you never 
heard before, and which no one will ever let you 
hear again.” 

It were an error to believe, that the unique 
euphony and magic charm, which make of the 
Allegro such a ravishing music to everybody, 
merely affect us more, because the conditions of 


ears. 


“ Prepare yourself 


the fugued style here are mitigated; in other 
words, because the work is not a strict and regu- 
lar fugue. It is as learned a work as ever pro- 
ceeded from a head, that would know of nothing 
short of Double Counterpoint and Canon. To 
the main laws of the genus Mozart has added 
furthermore the unity of thought. Although this 
fugue is free, itis still almost without interruption ; 
it is formed in the mere subject; that subject 
never leaves you for a moment. In the fugue 
you hear it as the Dux and Comes (leader and 
companion) ; in the melodie portion of the over- 
ture it accompanies the song passages, which 
come in like solos ; and itis its image again, which 


is reproduced more or less in fragments by the 
tutti of the orchestra. Without the subject the 
least particulars of the work were inconceivable ! 
This theme is a veritable enchanter ; it possesses 
the gift of infinite self-transformation. It assumes 
all forms; it flies off in sparks, it dissolves in 
shimmering rose-colored drops, it rounds itself 


into a globe, it sprinkles itself in pearly rain, it 








flashes in diamonds and overflows the green lap 
of the fields like an enamelled flowery carpet ; or 
it rises like a gentle mist into the upper regions, 
But various as the splendor is of these fantastical 
creations, perpetually interweaving, still it is not 
given to it to divest itself of its original form. 
Whether it appear as a Jack-o’-lantern or asa 
thundering meteor, we, the clairvoyant spectators, 
always recognize it. When its figure is but little 
or not at all disguised (that is to say, so long as 
the composition continues a fugue), it constantly 
regenerates itself’ from itself, flings itself back 
and re-unites in infinitum; it ereeps in every- 
where in the accompaniment to another subordi- 
nate form (the counter-subject), which, like the 
gossip, or to speak more reverently, the famulus 
of the magician, transforms itself as dexterously 
as he does. Suddenly tho nase. disperses itself 
in a multitude o1 litte pareels. An enchanting, 
shining apparition steps into its place. Verily, 
thisisit no longer! Nevertheless it is it, examine 
it closely and you will see the fragments of its 
original form, flung off in all directions, quivering 
in space and gathering like a halo round the ap- 
parition, into which it has transformed a portion 
of its substance. (The solos, accompanied by 
fragments of the fugue.) 

Suddenly all has vanished. A serious and 
solemn summons, thrice repeated in the same 
expressions, a peremptory will, before which the 
necromancer’s might must bow, has scattered the 
Is the magic spectacle all over ? 
Our hobgoblin of a theme 


enchantment. 
No, only the first act. 
must know the principle of progression of inter- 
est; but how enhance the miracle already wrought? 
We shall see. The Allegro begins again and the 
subject comes back, this time however under a 
wholly different physiognomy, transposed into B 
flat minor. The counter-theme takes also a new 
form and a new gait; here begins the middle 
period and we peneirate into the sanctum of the 
enchanter, which one might fancy to be lighted 
by the soft and pallid fire of a moonlight rainbow. 
Whence come all these syren voices, singing un- 
known words? In what firmament shine those 
stars, that group themselves in melodious and 
mystic constellations in the flute and fagotto, 
which whisper in the strings and stream out in the 
oboés like a long train of light? The bliss of an 
inextinguishable supernatural contentment per- 
meates the soul, caressingly, from all sides. Soon 
clearest day illumes the scene. The theme 
gathers itself into a bright focus, and the counter- 



























































subject, darting its beams to all parts of the 
world, lets off fireworks, whose petards, rockets, 
bomb-shells, Roman candles start off one by one, 
mount into the air, hiss, crackle, dazzle, go out 
and rain sparks upon you as they fall, so that you 
know not where to turn. The variations of the 
theme fly every way, intermingling with the 
pieces of those magic fireworks, or if you prefer, 
those gleaming northern lights. Again some frag- 
ments of the first half of the overture present 
themselves, yet, be it understood, with transtorma- 
tions, since, as little as it lies in the nature of the 
subject wholly to conceal itself, past finding out, 
so little can it for an instant remain altogether 
like itself. 

The concluding sentence, in melodic style and 
beginning with a crescendo, is of a grandiose and 
original effect, full of reverberation and of maj- 
esty. 
which is little in the outset, but which swells more 
and more and soon attains to an enormous volume, 
and waves its gigantic wings, with the roar of the 
hurricane, over the hearer’s head. In the midst 


Here something comes along, something, 


of the heaviest storm resounds a reminiscence of 


the theme towards the close, through the stunning 
unisons of the entire orchestra. 

In this way has the overture to the Zauberflite 
become the crown of allinstrumental music, nunc 
et in secula, 

(Conclusion next week.) 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
ACOUSTIC ARCHITECTURE, 
OR, THE CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS WITH 
REFERENCE TO SOUND AND THE BEST MU- 
SICAL EFFECT. 
Ill. 

It is a well known law, and one on which rests 
the entire fabric of music, as a pleasing Art, that 
sounds of whatever intensity move with the same 
velocity. Whether the original impulse be de- 
rived from the discharge of a cannon or the 
most delicate tones of the human voice — what- 
ever be the quantity, pitch or quality of the 
original impulse, the sonorous wave reaches the 
ear in equal intervals of time. It would need 
but the slightest infringement of this law to 
change our highest enjoyment into the intensest 
suffering. 

A general idea of the divergence and decay 
of sound is obtained from the illustration before 
given of dropping a pebble into an unruffled 
pool ; if not interrupted by the surface of a wall 
or other obstacle, the wave thus produced spreads 
from its common centre, diminishing gradually in 
height till, at length, it sinks into the general 
level. So sounds in empty space, as ordinarily 
produced, diverge in all directions from the sono- 
rous centre till their energy is lost in the distance. 
The intensity of sound decays in receding from 
its origin as the square of the distance increases. 

The sympathy of sound and motion is exceed- 
ingly curious. Every fundamental note has its 
complimentary or harmonic adjunct, which an 
experienced ear can detect along with the original 
sound; and here the analogy with the phenomena 
of accidental or harmonic colors holds good. By 
a sympathetic communication of vibrations, the 
harmonic sounds can readily be produced. 

If two cords of the same material and equal tension 
be taken, the one being only one third the length of the 
other, and the shorter string be sounded, the vibra- 
tions will be communicated to the other by the interven- 








tion of the air, which latter will vibrate in three parts 
each equal to the shorter string and each performing the 
same number of vibrations in a given time. 

This tendency of one vibrating body to throw 
another into the same state of vibration, is well 
illustrated in the motion of two or more clocks 
fixed to the same support. For a long time it 
has been known, clocks and watches in such situa- 
tion will modify each other’s motions, and compel 
a perfect coincidence of action. So two chords 
or organ pipes, placed in each other’s vicinity, and 
sounded together, will often be found in unison, 
though their respective notes differ a little when 
sounded separately. In this way, in a powerful 
orchestra, one or more refractory instruments are 
oftentimes compelled to play in tune. It is on 
the same principal we would explain the require- 
ment of harmonic relations in the proportions of 
a building constructed for musical purposes. 


The subject of Catacoustics, or the doctrine of 


reflected sound, is, perhaps, the most unsatisfac- 
tory in its results of any branch of physical 
science; and, yet, upon its due appreciation de- 
pends, in very great measure, our hope of sue- 


cess in the attempt to make the laws of sound of 


any practical value in their application to the 
question under consideration. 

This part of acoustics may be subdivided into 
reflection proper (which includes echo) and re- 
verberation. Much indistinctness appears to 
have prevailed in the treatment of this subject by 
authors, as well as a singular want of discrimina- 
tion as to the precise cause and effect, in the case 
of many phenomena which are commonly referred 
to the principle of reflection of sound, and many 
ingenious theories have been offered to explain 
the same result. Keeping in mind, however, the 
strict analogy heretofore observed in the laws of 
light and sound, it does not seem to us necessary 
to depart from the idea of this intimate connec- 
tion here. 

If an obstacle, as a blank wall, be interposed 
between the source of sound and the ear, the 
sonorous wave is thereby arrested in its direct 
course, and the indirect pulses only take effect. 

Could any contrivance be adopted which would 
mark the track of sound, the space behind such 
obstacle interposed would be left in shadow; and 
if water be the medium through which the sound 
is passed, the occlusion is still more complete, and 
would, in this case, be equivalent to a_ total 
eclipse, as we are taught by experiments actually 
made. 

But if the point of the original sound and _ the 
hearer be on the same side of the wall, and the 
ear in a favorable position, both the direct sound 
and the reflection from the surface of the wall 
will be heard, producing a reinforcement and 
slight prolonging of the original note, or its dis- 
tinct repetition, according as the hearer is nearer 
or more remote from the reflecting surface. 
These effects have often been confounded with 
By 
something entirely distinct from reflection, depend- 
ing, as we have previously seen, on a wholly 
different principle. By the former a musical 
tone is sustained and intensified, and, in this way, 


resonance. resonance, however, is intended 


often improved, but reflection can never other- 
wise than mar the genuine musical effect, unless, 
indeed, the hearer is in such close proximity to 
the reflecting surface that the original note and 
its reflection are received as one and the same 
sound. Of course, we must not be understood 
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as speaking here of a single musical note sus- 
tained, but of the succession and combination of 
tones that go to form a musical idea. Resonance 
is well exemplified in the sounding-board of a 
piano-forte or the body of a viol, and is, in effect, 
synchronous with the original impulse, while re- 
flection implies some interval between the primary 
and secondary or reflected sound. Now, in reality, 
this latter can never happen without some injury 
to the perfeetion of a sequence of musical sounds, 
though, practically, as above suggested, in a room 
of small dimensions the ear will scarcely be sensi- 
ble of any confusion from this cause alone. It is 
in large apartments, (and such we have seen are, 
on other grounds, essential to the perfection of 
musical effect) that we experience the disturb- 
ing effect of reflection, which therefore we 
must study to counteract and obviate by all the 
means which science has afforded us. 

The laws which govern the reflection of sound 
are, as stated by Mr. Herschell, essentially the 
same as in the case of light; the angle of inci- 
dence, or the inclination at which the sound falls 
upon the wall, is equal to the angle of reflection 
or the inclination at which it is returned from the 
wall. 

When the nature of the reflection is such as to 
cause a distinct repetition of the original sound, 
one or more times, it is called echo. As regards 
the nature of echo, and the conditions requisite 
for its formation, there exists still much uncer- 
tainty ; it would seem to be but a modification of 
reflection, as first stated, but it also appears to 
possess some peculiar laws of its own. By some, 
it is supposed to be caused by unequal reflections 


.of sound, as well as by conduction, and to require 


a free space beyond the reflecting surface. At 
the Marquis Simonetta’s villa, near Milan, is a 
famous echo, where the voice is repeated forty 
times and the report of a pistol fifty-six times. It 
has been described by Addison and Reysler, 
acecrding to the latter of whom it is occasioned 
by reflection of the sound between the opposite 
parallel wings of the building, which are fifty- 
eight paces from each other, and at right angles 
to the main body of the structure; and yet the 
Jesuits erected a precisely similar edifice at 
Prague, but failed to produce an echo there. 
Doubtless the state of the atmosphere has some- 
thing to do with the formation of echo, upon the 
principles stated in a previous paragraph. At the 
place first mentioned, according to Addison, the 
repetitions were more distinct and numerous in a 
fog. Saunders also states that a house in Lam- 
beth Marsh produces echo in winter, but none in 
summer. 

Very many remarkable echos have been found 
in our own country. The region of the White 
Mountains, as almost every one knows, abounds 
inthem. As the writer was journeying in the 
northern parts of Vermont, in the autumn of 
1851, a singularly beautiful echo was noticed on 
the borders of a small lake, known as Island Pond. 
The voice, pitched on a high key, was answered 
distinctly thirty-six times, and the discharge of a 
fowling piece was followed by a prolonged roar 
which lasted for several seconds. This experi- 
ment was made of an evening following a balmy 
day in October. A dense forest skirted the op- 
posite edge of the lake, from whose level a series 
of lofty hills rose in the form of an amphitheatre. 
The atmosphere had been hazy during the day. 
The sky was, at this time, partially overcast, and 
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the air moist and warm. Rain followed the 
next day. 

We shall consider the question of reverbera- 
tion, in its relation to our subject, in another 
chapter. U. 


—— + » 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


From my Diary. No. VII. 


New York, Oct. 24. Heard the singing at the Taber- 
nacle. Good, as 1 had been told; but where I sat the 
effect was most wretched. I was back near the doors, 
and there seemed to be two distinct choirs; one of fe- 
male, and another of male voices; the latter of which 
seemed to crush the former, so that the Soprano and 
Alto appeared for the most part to be struggling to free 
themselves from a weight, which they were utterly 
incapable of sustaining. And yet there was none too 
much Bass or Tenor. The theory of four-part singing 
is, that the men’s voices form a pedestal on which the 
statue — the melody — is to stand out light and airy to 
view; they are the foundations, solid and heavy, on 
which the light superstructure is to be reared; yet the 
effect here was that of the pinnacles and towers and 
Gothic tracery, struggling up and forced to bear the 
huge unpolished masses from the quarry, on which they 
should have rested. The whole trouble rises from the 
unfortunate arrangement of the seats in the singers’ 
gallery. They are too steep—those behind rise too 
much; so much so, that, as above said, the gentlemen 
above and behind, and the ladies below, in front, seem 
by the sound, when heard at a little distance, to be two 
distinct bodies of singers, and thus all unity, all blending 
of parts, is lost. In certain parts of the house it would 
no doubt be otherwise. 

This is a topic which I have never seen touched upon; 
but in these days of new music halls, is worthy of at 
least some consideration. Possibly my own experience 
may be of some little value, or if printed might even 
call out somebody for or against the ideas advanced. 

Some of the best instances of the blending of the four 
parts into one rounded, united whole, which I have ever 
heard, have been in country singing-schools, when the 
pupils happen to have sung at the end of some long hall. 
Some winters since the Italian opera troupe gave a con- 
cert or two on Sunday evenings, at the Melodeon. 
People spoke in raptures of the effect of the choruses, 


and attributed it entirely to the superior cultivation of 


the singers. Comparisons were made very much to the 
disadvantage of the Handel and Haydn Society. It is 
perfectly true, that they did sing better than our Boston 
chorus — it was a matter of course. Singing was their 
business. But increase their number to two hundred, 
and perch all their men in those lofty seats far above 
the heads of the Sopranos and Altos, and it would be 
found that the difference between the two choruses 
would be lessened surprisingly. One good reason why 
achorus on the stage is so effective is that the singers 
are grouped together and sing into one another. All the 
voices operate, so to speak, on the same stratum of air, 
and the vibrations imparted to it come in a single body 
to the ear. 

One reason why a large orchestra produces a better 
effect in the theatre —the brass instruments, and those 
of percussion, not standing out so prominently above all 
the rest — than in a concert room, is that in general, the 
noisy instruments at the theatre are off at one side, or 
even sometimes down in some obscure corner, the 
stringed and wood instruments forming a compact body 
in the centre, sometimes slightly elevated — while in the 
concert room the orchestra generally rises from the front, 
and the trombones, trumpets, &c., are above every 
thing else, and bray their sonorous sounds into a stratum 
of air not immediately influenced by the strings below. 
In the hall of the Sing-Akademie, at Berlin, the platform 
for the performances rises but little, comparatively 
speaking, just enough so that to nearly the whole audi- 
ence, the heads of the various rows of vocalists are 
nearly in a plane. Behind the choir the orchestra is 
arranged from side to side on a lerel platform. The 
“Messiah,” Haydn's “ Seasons,” “ Samson,” “ Creation,” 
&c., as performed there by the Akademie, assisted by the 
Royal Orchestra, were perhaps the most perfect perform- 
ances that the little band of Americans, who made it a 








point to be there, ever heard. We always chose the 
gallery at the opposite end of the hall, and here all the 
parts, from chorus and orchestra, came up as one inte- 
gral whole. On one occasion, some brass instruments 
were crowded into the corner and elevated above the 
others, and through the whole performance, they stood 
out, apart from, apparently disconnected with, all the 
rest. The effect was distressing. The same society 
gave several concerts in the garrison church. When 
they required the organ, they took their places in the 
organ loft; otherwise they occupied the gallery opposite. 
Around the organ the seats rise steeply, and the bad 
effects attributed to this cause in this article, were ex- 
ceedingly conspicuous; little blending of the different 
classes of instruments,— very imperfect that of orches- 
tra and chorus. When in the other gallery, the orchestra 
occupied a level platform, to the great improvement of 
the musical effect. At the symphony soireés given by 
that magnificent orchestra the performers stood upon a 
level, or at all events very nearly a level stage. The 
tones of the noisy instruments had to pass through the 
orchestra instead of over every body's head. I recollect 
well that some of the choruses in “ Elijah” were in- 
jured in their effect at Exeter Hall, by the want of a 
proper mingling of the masses of tone from the male and 
female singers, and this I also venture to attribute toa 
too great rise in the rows of seats. 

At Sontag’s concerts here, recently, the ill effects caused 
by raising the brass instruments, drums, &c., above the 
rest of the orchestra were very conspicuous, to all seated 
beyond a certain limit. Query, whether one cause of 
the want of a good effect to symphonal performances in 
the old Tremont Temple, was not the bad construction 
of the platform. 

I notice in descriptions given in English and German 
periodicals of some of the best recently built music halls, 
where the science of “ Acoustic Architecture '’ —to use 
the term of the new writer in Dwight’s Jowrnal—has 
been most conspicuously brought into use, that the plat- 
forms are built larger and with much less rise, than was 
formerly the ease. 

One other remark (if my friend “ HH.’ will allow me 
to refer to “ the grand tour’’ again,) occurs, viz: that no 
cathedral recurs to memory in which the choristers were 
ranged on steps rising in ranks one above another. 

Now és not this a matter worthy of consideration? I 
hope the writer on “ Acoustic Architecture”? will think 
it so. 

Oct. 26. Chuckled hugely over an anecdote in Hoff- 
mann’s writings to-day, which is worth a translation. 

An old music teacher was looking at a lady who was 
playing the piano-forte with great execution, but without 
feeling and soul. “Heavens!” seid he, “if that lady 
could only have a pair of hands grow within that pair of 
gloves, which are travelling at such a rate over the 
keys!” 

ee 


Bryan's Gallery of Christian Art. 
New York, Oct. 27, 1852. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Music. 

Puissant Eprror: Would that “ Hafiz” 
were here! His easy but brilliant pen is needed, 
—his taste, judgment and experience. There isa 
topic for him, on which to discourse to you as he 
can discourse. How can I fill his place? I can 
only try. 

Do you remember years ago, when you first 
heard the old church tones, perhaps intoned by 
some kneeling priest with little skill in sounds, 
the quaint, almost ludicrous effect which they pro- 
duced? How by degrees and after oft hearing 
they began to assume character and comeliness ? 
How the Catholic chant antiphonal gradually 
unfolded its beauties to your musical sense ? 
And how after much hearing you could trace the 
steps of advancement, from the rude unpolished 
strains of the Gregorian Era, to the sublime and 
all-beautiful expressions of every human, religious 
emotion in the grand Masses of Haydn, Mozart, 
Cherubini? And now, when you listen to the 
Catholic ritual and feel to the very heart, that 





those quaint old tones, which from some intrinsic 
merit of their own have survived the gnawing 
tooth of time, are indeed music, true music, be- 
cause they are the expression of the religious 
feeling of their age, do you not wonder that they 
ever could have excited an emotion akin to con- 
tempt? Perhaps with you the case may have 
been different—but with most of us, on first 
hearing, there is little to admire. Yet how sol- 
emn, how grand, in spite of the monotony, is the 
effect of an antiphonal psalm chanted by a choir 
of priests to the notes which have guided the 
voices of monk and priest, their predecessors, 
through the long lapse of a thousand years! 

So it is with other arts; more especially with 
painting. You enter the gallery at Antwerp, or 
Paris, or Dresden, or Munich, and for the first 
time behold the master-pieces, whose acknowl- 
edged excellence has saved them when multi- 
tudes of their contemporaries have sunk into ob- 
livion—banished to obscure parish churches, or 
left a prey to the worms and mould. Quaint, 
awkward figures, strange unnatural coloring, per- 
spective disregarded, groupings without art, 
staring faces, hands and feet which in life could 
be of no earthly use to their owners, and the 
strangest sins against chronology and _ historic ac- 
curacy,—popes kneeling by the Roman soldiers 
at the crucifixion—the soldiers themselves in the 
armor of feudal knights, angels playing on mod- 
ern guitars and violins, Marys and Magdalens in 
the dress of Dutch women of Charles V.’s era, 
—all these, and many other such like blemishes, 
make you smile, and wonder alike that these 
things can be considered as master-pieces, and 
that your friend, who is familiar with galleries, 
ean stand and view them with such deep delight. 
You feel in your wisdom that all this is affecta- 
tion on his part, and a secret contempt for his 
pedantry, when he speaks of their effects and 
their excellences, arises in your breast. A Claude, 
a Rubens, a Teniers, a Correggio, a Van Dyck— 
these all speak to you—it requires no guide book 
to point out their beauties and excellencies—no 
eye could be blind to them— but why does the 
catalogue, the Guide-book, the History of Paint- 
ing, which you have with you, waste page on 
page in description of those rude efforts of the 
infancy of the art ? 

There, for instance, is a Christ by Quintin 
Matsys, the blacksmith of Antwerp. A rude, 
staring, sign-painter’s face, daubed with blood— 
with a lugubrious expression which makes you 
smile—or shudder. 

Stop, my friend, says your companion. Wait. 

Time passses away. You find that all those, 
whom you know best to appreciate those paint- 
ings which you already feel to be worthy of their 
fame, are precisely the persons, who love best to 
sit and contemplate, hour by hour, time and 
again, those quaint works—the objects of your 
ridicule and disgust. You visit other galleries ; 
you enter churches to examine works, which 
gold cannot purchase—which kings have coveted, 
and which, when carried off by hostile armies, 
have been made subjects of national negociations. 
You smile at them no more. You forget all 
those points of imperfection, which so struck you 
at first. You find yourself involuntarily drawn 
towards them. They begin in “a still small 
voice” to speak to you. They excite a new and 
indefinable emotion in your breast. You, your- 
self, at length begin to understand them, for you 
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feel them. They utter a new language. The 
heart responds to it as to the majestic tones of 
that millennial ritual, which like these pictures is 
imbued, flooded with the faith and hope and re- 
ligious awe of long forgotten generations. You 
no longer find affectation or pedantry in your 
friend’s expressions of admiration. You sympa- 
thize with him, and when you view your last gal- 
lery for the last time, you linger, and turn back 
again, and it is with a bitter pang that you finally 
bid them farewell. 

One result of your experience strikes you sin- 
gularly ;—that just in proportion as you have 
learned to appreciate and admire this class of 
works, your power of appreciating the masters of 
all masters has in like manner increased. Have 
you once learned to feel the greatness of Peru- 
gino, you can better understand and open your 
heart to his mighty pupil, Raphael. Have you 
learned what Matsys and Durer really were, the 
power and force of the School of Rubens break 
upon you with redoubled splendor. 

When once you have properly seen, and felt, 
and thought,—you are a convert. You, the con- 
You go to Dresden. 
You hasten to the gallery ; pass through the ante- 
chambers with hardly a look, and enter that 
room in which hang the noblest works the world, 
out of Italy, possesses. There is that heavenly 
Madonna with the God-child in her arms; there 
the di Notte of Correggio, the mother in her se- 
rene beauty looking steadfastly on the wondrous 
child in the manger, while the shepherd covers 
his eyes before the splendor with which that in- 
fant form illuminates the scene; there too is that 
Magdalen, reclining in a recess of the forest and 
reading, “with soul enwrapped,” the words of 
forgiveness and life. And of the crowd passing 
and repassing how few, how very few, of them 


temptuous disbeliever! 


all, stop and linger by those wonderful works of 
the highest genius! For most some batile scene, 
some huge architectural display, some flaring 
piece of recent coloring offers far higher charms. 
They are in their tastes where you were—but 
where you are—and_ you thank God—no longer. 

And to what, you are ready to ask, may you 
attribute this rhapsody? What its object and 
end ? 

Easily answered. A friend handed me some 
time since a little ecard with the simple inscription : 
“BRYAN’S GALLERY.” 

And what of Bryan’s Gallery ? I knew nothing, 
and so day after day passed and the ticket still 
rested in the vest pocket. I had forgotten it. 
Another object, than that of seeing the pictures, 
called me to the “Society Library,” so I ascend- 
ed the long flights of stairs and entered the room. 
Judge of my astonishment. I found myself in a 
collection oi master-pieces! In the first room a 
series of Flemish, Dutch and German paintings— 
originals—trom Durer, and Lucas Cranach and 
Quintin Matsys, to Rubens, and Van Dyck, and 
later masters. There are quaint old specimens 

f the early schools, just such as we referred to 
above, odd, out-of-the-way, possibly things to be 
smiled at by him who sees them for the first time, 
—pictures by old Jean Hemling and Jean de 
Mabuse,—a fine Ostade, half a dozen from the 
comic hands of the two Teniers, a pair of Wou- 
vermans, as many Rubenses, one most splendid 
specimen of that master, a Jan Steen, a Van der 
Velde, Van Dycks, cum multis aliis. In the next 
room is a collection of specimens of the French 








school — several of them recently purchased at 
the sales of Louis Phillippe’s and Marshal Soult’s 
In the third room, besides the cu- 
rious and priceless relics of the remote antiquity 
of Modern Art, which are described in the ex- 
tract from the French amateur Michiels, which I 
send with this, is a head of St. John by Leonado 
da Vinci, two specimens of Giorgione, one real 
Titian, and two excellent specimens of his, a 
Sebastian del Piombo, two Correggios, two works 
of Annibale Caracci, a Salvator Rosa, two speci- 
mens of Velasquez, and three of Murillo. And 
these are to be seen West of the Atlantic—for 


collections. 


twenty-five cents! 

Mr. Bryan has named his collection, the “ Gal- 
lery of Christian Art,” for reasons stated in the 
article below. 

Come to New York and experience for your- 
self, and wonder not that this fine collection has 
excited the enthusiasm of yours, PEGAN. 
Translation of part of an article published in the 

Gazette de France, by Mr. A. Michiels, a gen- 

tleman employed by the Belgian Government, 

and who passed three years in Flanders, in col- 
lecting materials for a History of Flemish Art, 
now the best and most authentic known. 

. * * . . * + 

Mr. Bryan has been guided in the selection of 
his Gallery by historical considerations. Ie has 
sought less to acquire several interesting paint- 
ings from the same artist, than to procure a sub- 
jeec from each master, that would make known 
his peculiar manner to persons but slightly familiar 
with the different styles. We find in his collee- 
tion, some twenty pieces from the primitive Ital- 
ian painters, which form a series trom Guido of 
Sienna, to Perugino. We will only notice the 
most important. 

First, a Virgin, by Guido, (of Sienna,) who 
holds upon her knees the infant Christ. adored 
by four saints. The attitudes are somewhat stiff, 
but still display considerable observation of na- 
ture. The fine and deep coloring, though sensi- 
bly clearer, resembles that of the school of Bru- 
ges. We could* not explain the heauty of the 
draperies, were we not aware that the Byzantine 
Artists preserved, through all the middle ages, 
the ancient traditions concerning the treatment 
of costumes. This painting belonged formerly 
to Mr. Artaud de Monton ; it is cited, by Gault 
de Saint Germain, as one of the works which 
best characterize the style of the master. 

Of Giotto, Mr. Bryan possesses a curious work, 
which denotes the preparations for a tournament. 
In the centre, Glory, standing upon a sphere, 
holds in one hand a sword, and in the other, a 
statue of Love darting an arrow, Trumpets 
issue from the globe, noisy symbols of renown. 
Around the fickle Goddess, chevaliers, mounted, 
raise their hands and take the oath; they repre- 
sent the different populations of Italy, wearing 
their various coiffures and costumes. This pic- 
ture, somewhat rudely painted, and destitute of 
harmony, is still one ot those cited by Gault St. 
Germain, as displaying the type of the master. 
The horses show that the artist did not study na- 
ture very closely ; the landscape, besides, is more 
fantastic than real. 

. * . > * * * 

Italian art, however, approached, little by little, 
to perfection ; it only required one more step in 
advance. Then appeared one of those precur- 
sors, Who announce great genius. Perugino was 
certainly gitted with no feeble resources; he pos- 
sessed true originality, and soared high into the 
regions of the ideal; his disciple, Raphael, owes 
him so many obligations that he can reflect back 
a portion of his glory. Mr. Bryan has had the 
good fortune to find a capital piece by this mas- 
ter, so skilful in forming so great a scholar. 

It bears the date of 1509, and represents the 
adoration of the infant Jesus. The mother of 
our Savior, St. John the Baptist, St. Jerome, St. 
Joseph, St. Michael, and the Pope Julius II, are 
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kneeling before the Messiah. Three small angels, 
also kneeling, carry the nails and the cross, em- 
blems of the torture which the new-born should 
suffer. The Christ is charming; the head, at 
onee naive and intelligent, bears a striking re- 
semblance to that of the little Jesus, so much ad- 
mired in a painting of the same artist, new placed 
in the Louvre, after having decorated the gallery 
of the king of Holland. St. Michael strikes the 
beholder by his noble towrnure and his martial 
type. St. John is the lean prophet of the desert, 
the ascetic, and the eater of locusts and wild 
honey. At the top of the picture, three angels 
play on different instruments. What adds to 
the importance of this work, is its great dimen- 
sions, on the one part, and on the other its state 
of perfect preservation. In the back ground 
are seen the Capitol, the image of Roman power, 
and the vast ruins of the Coliseum. 
. * * * * * * 

Two paintings, which Mr. Bryan believes to 
have been painted by Raphael during his youth, 
introduce us to the grand epoch. One repre- 
sents the Birth of Christ, the other his Resurrec- 
tion. A pions mildness and an elegant natvete re- 
call the style of the famous master. 

One of the happiest works of this skilful con- 
noisseur is a sketch, in which burns in all its 
grace the talent of Correggio. It is, en peiit, the 
celebrated painting of Christ on the knees of his 
mother, adored by St. Magdalen and by St. Je- 
rome ;—a painting now at Parma, and which 
Annibale Caracci and Robert Strange have en- 
graved in a superior manner. The Magdalen 
kisses the foot of Christ with a profound eimotion 
that communicates itself to the spectator. Never 
has the ecstacy of picty, nor the fervor of reli- 
gious affection, been better rendered. 

The face of the Magdalen appears to me more 
expressive still in the small than in the large paint- 
ing, which will not astonish any one, since the 
vivacity as well as the truth of sentiment, gener- 
ally distinguish the first form which artists give 
to their thoughts. The divine child has the 
sweet benevolence, St. Jerome the noble attitude, 
the grave head, the athletic form of the painting 
at Parma; the absence of the lion, and some 
other slight variations, permit us to follow the 
thought of the master from its origin to its devel- 
opment: a copyist would not have wished to 
modify the composition. Mr. Bryan purchased 
it at the sale of the Marshal Sebastiani. 

By the side of this little chef-d'a uvre we may 
place the St. Paul carricd to Heaven, a magnifi- 
cent painting by Domenichino. Three angels 
bear aloft the interpreter of the divine will; one 
has the form of infaney, another of youth, the 
third of adolescence. The minister of our Lord 
raises his hands to heaven, on which he gazes 
with an expression of burning hope. How he 
seeks to discover the first rays of the eternal 
light! How he longs for the moment in which 
he shall appear before the Almighty! What en- 
thusiasm animates his countenance ! 


I doubt if the ardor of faith could be better 
shown. ‘The little angel has those brilliant eyes, 


and that expressive visage, which this master 
knew so well how to paint; it is certainly not in- 
terior to those which we admire in the grand sa- 
loon of the Louvre. The angel of the second 
age charms the view by a grace and an easiness 
ot attitude extremely remarkable; upon his 
countenanee burn the veneration and the love 
with which the Apostle inspires hin. The entire 
group seems actually to mount in the air. Mr. 
sryan had the good taste to purchase it at the 
sale of Mr. Forbin-Janson. 
* * . * * * * 

We will close by citing a Diana Hunting, by 
Langilhere ; a portrait, by Van Dyck, represent- 
ing a lady caressed by a Cupid; a portrait by 
Sir Peter Lely, several Teniers and a Hobbema. 
The latter represents a rustic mill; large hang- 
ing trees tule the edges of the water, where a 
villager is fishing. This rural scene makes us 
dream of solitude. Lastly, Mr. Bryan has just 
purchased four pieces at the sale ot Mr. Quede- 
ville. The two landscapes by the brothers Valk- 
enburgh, are really curiosities, so rare have the 
works of these artists become; they were pre- 
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cursors of the great school of Holland, which has 
eclipsed them. The historian should not be as 
ungrateful as the public towards them. Let us 
hope that the Americans will appreciate, in its 
entire extent, the service which one of their 
countrymen is about to render them, after ten 
years of fatigue, expense and research. 


+ > 





To the Editor of the Journal of Music. 

Will « T. H.” inform another “ sympathizer in 
the mathematics of music,” how much he would 
have us “sharp a major third in cheerful musie, 
and flat it in sombre passages” ? 

Will “T. H.” also inform us what system of 
temperament admits of a flat major third ? 

W. R. 





Musical Review. 


Hi. S. Saronr. Musical Vade Mecum. New 
York: Mason & Law. 16 mo. pp. 273. 


The student or amateur of music needs his Come with 
me, or pocket companion, as well as the student of law 
or medicine. Nothing indeed has been more needed in 
the general growing interest in this divine art, than some 
simple, concise, complete and well-ordered manual,— 
something between a mere dictionary of technicalities 
on the one hand and a full scientific treatise on the 
other,—to which one may quickly (urn for satisfaction 
when he meets with terms or subjects which he does not 
understand. How many a music-lover and habitué of 
operas and concerts, for example, has wondered what 
was meant by “ Double Counterpoint,” or “ theme and 
Countertheme,” or “ Fugue” and “ Canon,” and a doz- 
en other terms continually occurring when the larger 
compositions are discussed. In this Vude Aecum, (pre- 
pared by the American translator of Marx's Theory), he 
can readily find light. He has only to look out the term 
in the Alphabetical Index, which refers him to the page 
where it is explained in orderly connection with its kin- 
dred subjects. There he will find what “ Counterpoint” 
is, how it originates among the musical necessities, and 
what are its varieties. So with the term “ Fugue; ’’ and 
brief examples of the things defined are given in notes. 

The various forms of musical composition, too, the 
characteristic structure of a Sonata, a Symphony, an 
Overture, a Rondo, &e., &e., are a puzzle with the unin- 
itiated. Let him look the terms out here, and he will 
find each in its appropriate chapter, very briefly treated 
jn the matter of a catalogue raisonné, but still so that 
he may get at least a general notion of what consti- 
tutes them what they are. 

The book, as we have said, takes the form of an order- 
ly development of subjects. It is a sort of skeleton 
treatise, beginning at the beginning, with the Seale or 
Tone-system; then Melody; Rhythm; Organology, or 
the various descriptions of Instruments; Harmony; 
Modulation; the #sthetie forms; the Artistic Execution, 
and finally a condensed History of Music. Such order 
makes the definitions clearer, while for speedy reference 
the Index answers every purpose. 

The plan is certainly good, and though perhaps not 
quite so well filled out in all departments as could he de- 
sired, is on the whole well executed, and will prove of 
great utility. At all events, the guide is an intelligent 
one, so far as he goes with us and has time to talk. Mr. 
Saroni makes no claim to originality in his materials; 
but it is a recommendation to his work to say that he 
has done, what he could scarcely have helped doing, 
transfused into it the spirit of the admirable “ Theory ” 
of Dr. Marx, for which greater study he intends this as 
in some degree a preparation. 

Axpreas Rompera: Two Cantatas: 1. The 
Harmony of the Spheres: a Hymn, translated 
from the German of Kosegarten by J. 8. 
Dwight. pp- 28.—2. The Power of Song. 
Words from Schiller, by the same. pp. 40.— 

ton: Geo. P. Reed & Co. 

We are glad to see revived these pleasing compositions, 
consisting of choruses, solos, duets, &c., whilome quite 
Popular in the old Boston Academy Concerts, where 
they were brought out under the direction of Mr. Lowell 
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Mason. The subjects are eminently musical, and al- 

though Romberg, compared with the Beethovens and 

Mendelssohns with whom we are more familiar, belongs 

rather to the Dis minorum gentium in the German tone- 

pantheon, he has written here, as elsewere, what may 
be sung and heard with pleasure and with profit. The 
orchestral parts to both may be had of the publishers. 

Thus they would form a desirable part of the repertoire 

of musical societies, especially in the country, who re- 

quire music of but moderate difficulty. 

Ferpinanp Ries. The Morning: a Cantata 
in four Vocal Parts, with accompaniment for 
Piano, Organ, or Orchestra. pp. 23. G. P. 
Reed & Co. 

Another of the same series last mentioned, to which 
in general the same remarks apply. It sings the emo- 
tions of sunrise. 


The Seasons. 
German Copy. 


(Part I. Spring.) 
pp. 48. G. P. 


J. Taypn. 
From the 
Reed & Co. 
This too is uniform with the above. A very clearly 

printed and convenient edition of the First Part of one 
of the most felicitous and exquisitely Haydn-ish speci- 
mens of descriptive chorus music, interspersed with 
charming songs and duets; music, which is like a cup 
brimming over with the sparkling and_ refreshing 
draughts of nature. The publishers, having brushed up 
the old plates, cannot do Jess now than complete the 
work, and let us have the ‘ Seasons’ four. 

GeorGceE F. Bristow. Spring Time is coming: 
Poetry by J. R. Wainwright. Springfield : 
Sarles and Adey. 

This song was written for Mrs. Bostwick, and contains 
trills and cadenzas suited to her voice, but so arranged 
that they may be omitted by less finished singers. There 
is much delicate charm in the melody, and the accom- 
paniment is picturesque and graceful. It here and there 
reminds one slightly of a song of Spohr’s, published in 
the “ Gems of German Song,” to English words of Robert 
Herrick: “The Shepherd to his Fair One.” It is quite 
above the common run of American compositions and 
shows a practised pen and a style formed by communion 
with the true masters of song. 

This Song is beautifully printed, and has one of the 
most charming vignettes we have ever seen upon a piece 


of music. 
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BOSTON, 


We are compelled, by press of matter, to withhold the 
next of “E. H.'s" interesting papers, on the “ Euhar- 
monie Organ,” until next week. 


—> 


Madame Sontag in Boston. 


It can need but a simple announcement to fill 
the Melodeon, even to overflowing, Tuesday 
night. The greatest German singer, by many 
absolutely esteemed the first of living vocal art- 
ists; the admirable interpreter of what is cher- 
ished as most classical in German and Italian 
song; the beautiful and refined lady, who more 
than twenty years ago, forsook the proud scenes 
of her maiden triumphs to adorn the highest pri- 
vate circles of the European capitals, as the 
Countess Rossi, wife of the Italian ambassador ; 
and who now for two years past, to repair re- 
verses, has been conquering Europe anew with 
the still undiminished splendor of her voice and 
art; the mother of a large family, yet in the ful- 
ness of her beauty and artistic facultie:; admired, 
respected, loved by all who come within her 
sphere ; adding the moral charm of the pure, 
high-souled, charitable woman to that of the 
artist; and being thus perhaps the only other 
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living woman who could follow with any hope 
of great success so closely in the wake which 
JENNY LinD leaves still so palpable upon this 
Western sea of popular enthusiasm :— she is of 
course sure of her welcome everywhere. Hum- 
bug and puffery, seen through, cannot harm one 
whom we know beforehand to be genuine ; nor 
will we on the other hand, for the honor of hu- 
man nature, believe that she can need those too 
officious (because heretofore too much encouraged) 
vehicles for access to the ears and hearts of the 
true music-loving public in our country. 

We shall hear her, — those of us whom the 
Melodeon can hold—to the best advantage. 
The Hall is a good one for sound, especially so 
for a voice more distinguished for fineness than 
for volume, and which did not quite satisfactorily 
penetrate to the remotest ears in Metropolitan 
Hall. Yet we cannot but regret that we are not 
to hear her in our new and splendid Music Hall. 
We are sure she cannot stand within itand survey 
its ample and harmonious proportions, without 
feeling inspired with a desire to sing in it; the 
voice will fill it far more easily than the New 
York hall; whereas, according to all signs and 
reasonable calculations, her audiences will so 
much more than fill the Melodeon as to re- 
quire it. 

The orchestra and other artistic aid are such as 
a great German singer knows not how to dispense 
with ; true and worthy complements of her own 
part in the artistic whole which every concert is 
to form. No third-rate singing, or clap-trap fid- 
dling variations, or overtures not worth the nam- 
ing in the programme. Mme. Sontag is to be 
accompanied by the Germania Society, largely 
reinforced by the best local talent, and under the 
conductorship of Eckert, who has held that 
place in the Italian Opera of the fastidious 

*arisians. Sig. BAprALi we all know and wish 
to know him all we can. Sig. Rocco, the buffo, 
who joined the troupe in Philadelphia, has passed 
the ordeal of criticism well. Sig. Pozzouint has 
been tenor in the opera at St. Petersburg. JAELL, 
too, we all know ; — may we know him more, and 
in new pieces, for he is easily master of any num- 
ber of such. For little JuLLieN, the young 
Mozart of the violin, we have already prepared 
our readers. 

We have seen an outline of ‘Tuesday’s pro- 
gramme, which is liable to some revision, and 
therefore not yet given out entire. But we may 
mention that Mme. SontaG will probably sing 
the florid Come per me sereno from the “ Sonnam- 
bula,” a piece finely suited to all the qualities of 
her art, as they have been described : — if it but 
rival the Lind’s singing of it, as we remember it 
in Tremont Temple and in the Melodeon, it will 
be worth going far to hear. She will also sing 
the Variations, by Adam, with flute, referred 
to in our Philadelphia correspondence below ; 
“ Sweet Home,” Eckert’s “ Swiss Song,” and in 
the duet from // Barbiere, with BAprAtt. The 
overtures to Der Freyschiitz and William Tell 
are to be played. 

Mme. Sontag is expected to arrive at the 
Revere House this afternoon. She declines pub- 
lic demonstrations ; but we apprehend there can 
be no objection to such a German greeting as the 
“ Liedertafel,” under Mr. Kreissmann, together 
with the “Germania Serenade Band,” intend 
giving her to-night, opening with their national: 
Wo ist des Deutschen Vaterland ? dbs 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
New Beprorp, Oct. 30, 1852. 

Mr. Epitror:— Will you allow a constant 
reader to suggest through the columns of your 
excellent paper that all of the best musical per- 
formances of the coming season should not take 
place on Saturday evening, There are many 
ardent lovers of classical music residing out of 
Boston, to whom the concerts of the Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club and other orchestral associations 
would afford a rare treat, but to whom the fact of 
their invariably taking place on the above eve- 
ning presents an effectual bar to their enjoyment 
of them, by involving the unpleasant necessity of 
a Sunday (the home day of all) spent if not 
among strangers, away from the home circle. 
The writer has frequently been obliged to forego 
most reluctantly entertamments of the highest 
character, the recollection of which would have 
been a joy and a blessing to think of, simply on 
this account. He would therefore most respect- 
fully submit to the consideration of your musical 
artists, that as a matter of profit, an oceasional 
deviation, at least, from the prescribed routine 
might be desirable, and open a rich avenue of 
leasure and instruction to many who have been 
1itherto deprived of it. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Our musicians would doubtless be most happy 
to meet the wishes of all such earnest music- 
lovers as our subscriber, if they could. Unfortu- 
nately we have not yet reached that point when 
many of our resident artists are supported by 
their art alone. Concerts are quite uncertain pay, 
and that the bread may hold out, most of the 
members of our orchestras are compelled to 
drudge night after night in theatres or ball-rooms, 
so that only on Saturday evenings are all the ele- 
ments of a grand symphony orchestra available. 

But the case is not quite so bad as our friend 
supposes. The Quintette Club have always had 
their Chamber Concerts in the middle of the 
week. Then as for the Musical Fund and the 
Germanians, their public afternoon rehearsals 
contain all the solid music of their concerts, if not 
more. 


Philadelphia Correspondence. 


SONTAG IN PHILADELPHIA -— THE GERMANIANS — PAUL 
JULLIEN — MUSICAL FUND HALL, 


Dear Dwigur : — It wasa brilliant audience, 
that which graced the third concert of Madame 
Sonraa in Philadelphia. The pieces selected 
for the prima donna, on this occasion, were the 
aria, Deh non tardar from Le Nozze di Figaro, 
Variations, Quand dirai je Maman, with flute obli- 
gato, Eckert’s new Styrian song, “‘ Sweet Home,” 
and a part in the Duet from /'Elisir d’ Amore —a 
programme not in all respects satisfactory, but 
well calculated to exhibit the powers of the great 
songstress. 

1] am no critic, my dear Dwight, in all the nice 
points and the delicate distinctions of light, shade 
and color of a musical performance, but have a 
faculty (thank heaven) to receive with enjoyment 
whatever revelations of the Divine Art are vouch- 
safed to us here, without great regard to the conven- 
tionalities of the schools. In my estimation, how- 
ever, Sontag appeared to greatest advantage in 
the aria from Figaro. The style of Mozart befits 
her better than the lighter music of Donizetti or 
even Rossini. Her execution of the variations 


by Adam, with flute obligato, showed the won- 
derful preservation of her voice, and was a mira- 
cle of success. Here Mme. Sontag’s voice and 
the flute of Carl Zerrahn alternate the theme and 
the accompanimeni, and vie with each other in 
) brilliancy and rapidity of execution. “ Sweet 




















Home ” was given ina style different from that 
adopted by Jenny Lind and, it seemed to me, 
better; the trill at the close was the only orna- 
ment permitted. This was as it should be. In the 
duet with BADIALI, from L’ Elisir d’ Amore, I was 
less pleased. Sontag’s forte is not in comedy. 
She lacks the archness, the simplicity, the easy, 
natural playfulness of Jenny Lind. 

And here I will say I could not help, through- 
out the evening, comparing, in my own case, the 
effects produced by Sontag’s singing with those I 
experienced from the voice of Jenny Lind, heard 
under the same circumstances, a couple of years 
since. In quality of tone and the general man- 
agement of voice there seemed a close resemblance. 
So in the truthful delineation and exact expres- 
sion of the themes they sang, they were alike 
good. Both sought to interpret the mind of the 
composer by similar means, in similar ways and 
with equal success. Wherein, then, does the one 
differ from the other? Not in natural or acquired 
quality of voice, or faultless intonation, or felici- 
tous expression or power of execution ; but, in my 
humble opinion, in amount of genius, in a some- 
thing which, superadded to the perfection of art, 
makes our feelings assent to that which the judg- 
ment has pronounced good. In this the German 
must yield to the Swedish Child of Song. If 
there is the whole excellence of Art in the one, 


there is somewhat of Divinity inthe other. Son- 
tag captivates and delights. The Lind moves 
our hearts to better thoughts and deeds. The 


voice of the former is the voice of a sweet instru- 
ment, played upon with exquisite finish and 
grace, and is the perfection of its kind — that of 
the latter breathes, in addition, an xolian spirit, 
that lingers long in memory and haunts us in 
dreams. 

But, in drawing a comparison between these 
two great artists, we must not forget their present 
disparity in years. The smoothness and flexibility 
of Sontag’s voice is, in a measure, lost. In the 
The efforts to 
in the 


nature of things, this must be so. 
overcome which obstacles are evident 
straining of the muscles of the face and neck and 
an unpleasant motion of the head from side to 
side in the execution of rapid and difficult pas- 
sages. This by many is mistaken for affectation 
in the woman. We had the Lind in her prime ; 
Sontag has passed the meridian of her fame. 

The “ GeRMANIANS,” always good, played 
never better. How exquisite the blending of the 
mellifluous horns in the opening scene of Der 
Freyschiitz/ Wow thrilling, at the close, those 
electric passages given with such precision and 
power by the full band! And, throughout, what 
earnestness of feeling and accuracy of movement 
has each and every instrument under the magic 
baton of Carl Bergmann! It is this unity of 
purpose and action pervading all, that makes this 
orchestra so excellent above every other we have 
had the fortune to hear. 

But what shall I say of Pavui Jutuien? I 
am not prepossessed in favor of the infant phe- 
nomena, but look upon them, mostly, as abnormal 
growths, whose early maturity indicates disease 
and premature decay. But it is not so in the 
little Jullien. He is just what he seems to be, a 
child of eleven or twelve years in age, and differs 
in nothing, mind or body, apparently, from other 
children of that age. At the first stroke of the 
bow you feel that he has genius of a high order. 
He executes the difficult pieces of De Beriot with 








ease. His intonation is pure and firm, and his 
enunciation of rapid passages clear and distinct. 
He plays the most common melody with a pathos 
and delicacy of expression peculiarly his own. 
Already he has finished some compositions of 
acknowledged merit. If, on this basis, he grows 
up and matures, then will the predictions of those 
who believe the mantle of the gentle Mozart to 
have fallen upon him, be indeed fulfilled. 

A word as to the merits of this Musical Fund 
Hall. Hitherto it has been deemed the best the 
country could boast, and it still holds an enviable 
rank when compared with Metropolitan Hall in 
New York But all this is not saying much in 
its favor, for the latter structure has very little 
claim to excellence as a music room; indeed it 
resembles, in its acoustic qualities, the old Tremont 
Temple more than any building of which I have 
The Philadelphia Hall has its merits 
and its glaring defects. Its intonation, as Dr. 
Reid would say, is good. It lends a certain bril- 
lianey to the music, and is well calculated to 
exhibit the powers of a single voice or instrument. 
But it is ill suited for an orchestra or chorus; its 
reverberation, although filled with people, is very 
considerable, so much so as to confuse the sounds 
and render the distinct utterance of passages of 
even moderate rapidity, impossible. The louder 
sounds of the orchestra are driven with an un- 
pleasant shock upon the ear, attributable, as I 
believe, in great measure to the lowness of the 
ceiling, it being but 234 feet above the floor, or a 
little less than one-fifth the length of the room. 
Moreover, the method of warming and lighting 
adopted are such as to injure the acoustic effect. 
This hall will seat comfortably 1200 persons, ex- 
clusive of the space occupied by the stage. 
OMEGA. 


knowledge. 


Very truly yours, 
E Le Ee Sener 

Mr. Artnurson. We have often wondered 
why either of our oratorio societies should rely 
upon amateurs for that most difficult of solo parts, 
the tenor, when this gentleman is still among us, 
who gave so much satisfaction in the “ St. Paul,” 
as produced last year by the Musical Education 
Society. Doubtless, we have fresher, stronger 
voices; but it is in the recitatives that we most 
need an experienced, refined tenor, and in these 
Mr. Arthurson is eminently at home. Melodies 
speak for themselves even with ordinary singing; 
but the recitatives are nothing, worse than 
nothing, when not well sung. We are not in the 
secrets of the Handel and Haydn Society, know 
nothing of their economies, and have no right to 
criticize them; but we should look forward with 
more pleasure to their oratorios this winter, were 
we certain that the tenor recitatives were in such 

good hands as we have indicated. 


ee 


A CARD. 


Whereas a report has been industriously circulated 
that the Germania Serenade Band was about being dis- 
solved, the members thereof deem it a duty to themselves 
and the public, to declare any andall such statements en- 
tirely unfounded, and concocted by interested individuals. 
The Band would embrace this opportunity to state that, 
so far from being on the eve of dissolution, they are de- 
termined to deserve, by their labor, even a higher degree 
of patronage in future than that which has heretofore 
been so liberally bestowed, as will be seen by referring 
to their advertisement in another column. 

For the Germania Serenade Band. 

G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
264 Tremont Street. 
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Musical Intelligence. 
Local. 

Tue New Music Hatt is rapidly arraying itself for 
the night of the opening (Saturday, the 20th.) The 
seats (just 2750 in number) have been all this week 
filing into their places on the floor and balconies; and 
right easy, comfortable seats they are too, as well as 
pleasant to the eye, each with its round back, stuffed 
like the seat itself, covered with figured damask, blue 
and grey, and connected into long settees, with an arm 
between every two. The organ from the Melodeon is 
decently buried in the recess of the choir,—a temporary 
provision—there with enfeebled tones to plead for more 
means and more room to admit, as soon as may be, one 
much larger and more worthy of the noble hall. 

On Monday night a partial trial was made of the novel 
mode of lighting. This is entirely from above, by 
means of gas-burners, planted on the cornice just be- 
neath the ceiling, which surrounds the hall. About a 
fourth part of this circuit was lit, and the room was so 
light that one upon the floor could read a newspaper. 
This success is most encouraging, for there can now be 
no dazzling interference of chandeliers hung right be- 
fore our eyes; the light comes softened from above. 
The heat too of this strong belt of light so near the ceil- 
ing, will promote the action of the nineteen ventilators 
just above. 

The programme of the opening is still not wholly set- 
tled; but we hope next week to announce it with a de- 
scription of the hall. 


Mite. LEHMANN had a most miserable, muddy, 
drizzly evening last Saturday for her second concert, 
and the audience was small, but well repaid for coming 
out. The favorable impression of her singing deepens. 
She is much the most effective in the German music, 
like the scena from Der Freyschiitz, which she again sang 
admirably. In her Italian pieces, in spite of many ex- 
cellencies, her execution is comparatively heavy and 
inflexible, nor does she pronounce the Italian well. 
Una voce was quite another voce so soon after Alboni. 
Yet we must thank Mlle. L. for that sweet little melody 
of Mereadante’s: Soave tmmagine. The scene from Le 
Prophete revealed good dramatic power, along with 
strong contralto notes. We like to hear her sing those 
little Swedish songs at the piano, such as that “* Moun- 
taineer’s Song” of Jenny Lind's, with which she an- 
swered an encore, and which has a charm even without 
the dying notes which only Jenny Lind could lengthen 
out with such mysterious effect. Miss Lehmann was 
suffering, we are told, with a severe inflammation of the 
throat, and yet so acquitted herself that few would have 
suspected the fact. 

Mr. PERABEAU played a Rondo of his favorite Hum- 
mel, in place of Weber's Concert-Stiick, which the orches- 
tra were unable to rehearse, and Czerny’s variations 
(not improvements) upon Le Desir. The overtures, to 
Egmont and Fra Diavolo, were well played by Mr. 
Fries’s orchestra; and the funeral piece by Beethoven, 
for four trombones, was so accepiable that a repetition 
was required in the middle of the second part. 

To-night Mile. LEHMANN gives a Chamber Concert at 
the Masonic Temple, when she will sing choice songs of 
Mozart, Beethoven and Mendelssohn (see advertisement), 
in alternation with the good things of the Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club. 


Mag. Tritton, at the Howard, has been all the “ En- 
chantress,” in Balfe’s new opera this week. The play 
has a fine melo-dramatic effect, and is procuced with 
splendid scenery. The music, essentially Balf-ian, is 
full of graceful, piquant melodies ; and a light, rich, 
warm embroidery of instrumentation runs throughout. 
Madame has some very florid vocalization to perform, 
which she achieves at least gracefully. Several of the 
male choruses are yery taking, by their unique rhythm, 
and were in general well sung. But some went very 
badly. We could hardly conceive of more execrable 
discord than was made in that opening chorale of male 
and female voices, where they all knelt to the im ge of 
“our lady of the forest.” There was a fine trio or two 
between Mme. Thillon, Mr. Hudson and Herr Meyer. 
The baritone solos for the latter seemed well com posed, 
but they require a voice less worn. 
gave oh Terenezy, one of the patriotic Hungarian 

8, eli known in Austria, Germany and Hun- 
sary, as an attractive singer, intends making an artistic 
rth America, and will give her first concert in 








New York. 

EIsreE.p's first Quartet Soirée drew a large and de- 
lighted audience to Niblo’s Concert Saloon, on a dismal, 
stormy night. 

“Tt opened with a quartette by Beethoven, in A major, 
performed by Messrs. Noll, Reyer, Eichhorn and Eisfeld. 
lhe auditors were arranged in semi-circles round the 
stage, like a family party. ‘The sisters, Miles. Mina and 
Louise Tourny, blooming maidens from Germany, sang 
Mendelssohn’s duet, ‘I Would That My Love, and a 
duet by Franz Abt, both in beautiful style — the elder 
sister possessing a contralto voice which Alboni herself 
would praise. Schumann’s quintette for the piano, vio- 
lins, &e., was the next piece, the piano part by Mr. 
Scharfenberg. Mlle. Mina Tourny then sang the ‘ Bird- 
ling,’ by Lindblad, and ‘ Margery,’ a love song, by 
Kiicken. The concert concluded with a quartette, in E 
flat, by Mozart.’’ — Home Journal. 


Mr. Joun ZuNDEL, organist at Dr. Beecher’s church 
in Brooklyn, gave a sacred concert there on Thursday 
night, at which SonraG volunteered entirely for his 
benefit. Mr. Z. taught music to the children of the 
countess in St. Petersburg. 


England. 

Norwicn Ferstivav. This too is triennial, and se- 
cond only to that of Birmingham in grandenr and im- 
portance. Its object too is charitable. It would have 
occurred last year but for the absence of Mr. Benedict, 
the conductor, in America. It was brilliantly inaugu- 
rated on the night of Sept. 20th, in the fine old hall of 
St. Andrew. Mr. Benedict, on appearing in the orches- 
tra, was honored with an enthusiastic welcome, and the 
overture to Oberon, played to perfection, at once gave 
the audience an opportunity of acknowledging the 
power and efficiency of the band. The national anthem 
was then performed, Miss Louisa Pyne and Mme. Viar- 
dot Garcia singing the solo verses. The programme was 
as follows: — 

PART I. 


Overture—Oberon,. . . . Weber. 
Quintetto—“ Sento oh Dio,” . . . Mozart. 
Aria—* Ah rendimi quel cor,”’ Miss Dolby. Ross?. 
Song — “ Fairer the meads,”’ Mr. Lockey, Mendelssohn. 
Aria — “ Ha, wie will ich triumphiren,”’ 

Herr Formes. osestveer.« aan 
Duetto — Miss Louisa Pyne and Signor 

Gardoni (Jessonda), . . . . . . . Spohr. 
Scena with Chorus—Mme. Viardot Garcia 

(Orfeo), . 1 5% 6% ee + « Gluck. 
Aria — Mr. Sims Reeves, “ Adelaide,” . Beethoven. 
Serenade—“ Deh vieni alla finestra,” Sig. 

Bellett#i, . . » 2 « « 7 + o « wee, 
Aria and Variations — Double bass, Sig. 

Bottesini. 
Quartet — Sig. Gardoni, Mr. Lockey, Sig 

Belletti, and Mr. Weiss,. . . . . Weber. 
Spanish Songs — Mme. Viadot Garcia. 
Quartet and Chorus — “ Light as Fairy 

measure,’ Miss L. Pyne, Miss Dolby, 

Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Formes 

(Euryanthe), . . . Weber. 


PART II. 
Shakspeare’s play of ‘“ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
read by Mrs. Fanny Kemble, with the incidental 
music, composed by Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 

Surely here was music, which might please the “ Dia- 
rist,” though possibly too much of a good thing. Why 
repeat how finely it was all done? Let us only mention 
with pleasure that the Zimes dwells on Belletti’s singing 
of the Don Juan Serenade, and suggests (what we had 
often wished were possible in our operas): “In the 
dearth of Don Giovannis it would perhaps be advisable 
to give this excellent artist a trial in the part of the 
Spanish libertine.” 

First Day. The programme opened with Mr. Leslie’s 
Festival Anthem, which is pronounced one of the ablest 
compositions in the English repertoire. “The final 
double chorus, ‘Sing unto God,’ terminating with an 
elaborate fugue upon three subjects, came out with great 
effect.” Next came the new oratorio by Dr. Bexfield, 
of which the 7imes says: 

“Tt is no disparagement to Dr. Bexfield to say that his 
Israel Iuaered has no pretensions to be styled a great 
oratorio. It is a long oratorio, but not a great one. Never- 
theless, the mere fact of having devoted so‘much time 
and attention to a task which can never repay him in a 
yvecunisry point of view, denotes that ambition in Dr. 
Sexfield which proves him to be a true musician at 
heart. It is therefore, with the greatest pleasure that we 
refer to the many highly meritorious passages in his 
Israel Restored— passages which, if they fail to sustain 
the oratorio as a standard work, will at least prevent its 
being utterly forgotten. The plan of /srael Restored, 
like that of the Messiah, is didactic; there is no story in 
it. The personages merely speak —they do not act, 
This was, we think, a mistake in our young composer. 
who would have done wiser in endeavoring to raise a 
fictitious interest for his work by means of a drama 
with real personages and incidents, as in St. Paul anc 
Elijah. . . . . The general execution of the oratorio was 

ood, but would have been better if Dr. Bexfield had 
eft the ddton in the hands of Mr. Benedict. He was too 
nervous for his work. There was no applause during 
the performance, and an attempt to encore the unaccom- 
anied quartet (Part I.) was suppressed; but at the end 
r. Bexfield received a flattering testimonial of the 





pleasure which the audience had received from his ora- 
torio, which, as a first effort, does him infinite credit. 
After the oratorio the air from Samson, “ Ye sons of 
Israel now lament,” the dead march, and the chorus, 
“ Glorious hero,” were performed in respect to the mem- 
ory of the Duke of Wellington. The whole audiance 
stood, and many were evidently deeply affected. Mme. 
Viardot sang the air with mingled pathos and solemnity. 


For the second evening concert Mr. Benedict had pro- 
vided another rich and well-varied selection, in which we 
note the Pastoral Symphony; a duet from Spohr's Faust, 
by Viardot Garcia and Formes; an aria of Cimarosa’s, 
by Mme. Fiorentini; a scena from Kuryinthe, by Sims 
Reeves; Beethoven's trio: Tremate, by Mme. Fiorentini 
and Sigs. Gardoni and Belletti; Mozart's Oh cara im- 
magine, sung by Gardoni, and Possenti Numi, by Herr 
Formes with chorus; Maurer’s Concertante for four vio- 
lins (Quere: the same that was played in Boston at the 
last “Afternoon Concert" ?); selections from “ The 
Minnesinger,” by Benedict; a song of our old friend, J. 
L. Hatton, sung by Mr. Lockey; Non piu mesta, by Viar- 
dot; that Barcarolle of Belletti’s, &c. &c. The parts 
from Benedict’s MS. opera, especially the overture, are 
highly praised. 


Third Day. Mr. Pierson’s Oratorio of “ Jerusalem” 
has called forth a great deal of criticism and apology. 
Of this gentleman the Times says: 


“Mr. Pierson will be remembered as having been the 
predecessor of Mr. Donaldson as Professor of Music in 
the University of Edinburg. When Mr. Sterndale Ben- 
nett, who disputed the post so closely with the present 
occupant, resigned the contest, his supporters transferred 
their votes to Mr. Pierson, and that gentleman was elected 
by a small majority. He did not long retain the chair, 
however. ..... He then went to Germany, and com- 

osed an opera, entitled Leila, which was performed at 
{amburgh three nights in succession, and withdrawn by 
himself, for what reason did not transpire. Mr. Pierson’s 
early studies were successively directed by three Eng- 
lish’ professors — Mr. Attwood, Mr. A. T. Corfe, and 
Professor Walmisley, of Cambridge. Tis advisers in 
Germany were Rinck and Tomaschek. He is highly 
patronized at Norwich.” 


We have not room to copy any of the long analyses of 
this oratorio; but a few extracts from the Times will give 
some inkling of its quality: 


“ The oratorio is didactic, like that of Dr. Bexfield. ‘ The 
object’ of the com r, says the writer of an enthusiastic 
pamphlet entitled Descriptive Analysis of Jerusalem, ‘ was to 
select a whole from the body of the sacred book, perfect in 
itself, and yet fitted to the highest purposes of music.’ ‘ And 
it has been done,’ adds the writer in question, who in the 
course of his analysis, brings Mr. Pierson into favorable com- 
parison with Handel, Beethoven, Spohr, and Mendelssohn 
How it has been done may be seen by the following digest of 
the scheme : 

“¢ Part 1.— Introduction or prologue. Christ foretels the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The crucifixion. Prophecy of 
Moses concerning the invasion and conquest of Judea by the 
Romans. Prophetic warnings and denunciations, chiefly from 
Isaiah and seremiah. The fall of Jerusalem depicted. 

“*Part 2 — The destruction lamented, the restoration 
promised. 

“* Part 3 — Prophecies concerning the recall of the Jews 
from all countries where they are now living in a state of exile. 
The great battle of Armegeddon (in “ the Valley of Decision ’’) 
which will end in the total defeat of the armies attacking 
Jerusalem. \ 

“¢The New Jerusalem. The last judgment. The salvation 
of the righteous. Doxology ’ 

“The first thing that suggests itself to the hearer in the 
music of Mr. Pierson is the evident desire of the composer to 
strike out a path for himself; the next, his inability to accom- 
pllsh that object successfully. In avoiding the forms of the 

t masters, Mr. Pierson has fallen into the extreme of hav- 
ng no form whatever. But it is not merely an intelligible 
plan that is wanting in almost every one of the forty-seven 
movements composing the oratorio of Jerusalem; Mr. Pierson 
equally sets at nought the accepted laws of rhythm, or, to 
speak more plainly, he has scarcely any intelligible rhythm, 
and thus his melodies or subjects seem to be made up of a mul- 
titude of beginnings, without middles or ends. In the matter 
of progressive harmony, or modulation, he also departs from 
the ordinary track, having no respect whatever for the natural 
relations of keys to eachother. All this, at a first glance, when 
made the basis of a long and seemingly elaborate work, may | 
ass, with superficial observers, for great depth and learning. | 
t is our duty, however, to speak openly, and to declare that, 
instead of depth and learning, this kind of fragmentary and 
uncontinuous writing simply denotes a want of facility, aris- | 
ing from imperfect studies and impatience at the restraintof | 
counterpoint, which, however dry and forbidding in the com- | 
mencement, constitutes the only means of ob 
plete mastery of the musician's art. That Mr. Pierson knows 
very little of counterpoint is evident from the few attempts at 
fugue and imitation to be found in Jerusalem, from the ex- 
1 
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ning a com- 


tremely unsatisfactory manner in which he passes from one 
key to another, from the number of sudden and ineffective 
transitions, and from his inability to remain for a reasonable 
number of bars in any one key. There is no sign ef weakness 
and inexperience so sure as that restlessness which prevents a 
compo-er from being able to lay down his subjects in such a 
manner that the prevalence of some particular key shall give 
it, as it were, a home to rest in. Mr. Pierson belongs to the 
‘ word-painting’ school, or the ‘ sesthetic,’ as the admirers of 
Richard Wagner, Robert Schumann, &c., have dubbed it. 
We much a however, to find a man who evidently thinks 











seriously and writes con amore, giving himself to a false idol, 
a 
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which, if worshipped universally, music would soon cease to 
be an art. It is the barrenness of the age that has created 
this school —an attempt to hide poverty of invention and in- 
suflicient knowledge under a deceptive veil of mystery, which, 
lifted up, discloses nothing but hollow outlines of a skeleton. 

“One of the longest oratorios ever written, Jerusalem, is 
also one of the most difficult to execute. The part-writing for 
the chorus and the vocal solos are equally intricate and un- 
grateful. The orchestration is a series of experiments, some 
saccessful, some the contrary; the whole perplexing, vague, 
and unaccountable. And yet, amid all this. there is a vast 
deal in the music of Jerusalem which shows an earnest mind, 
a feeling that would, if it could, express itself, and a continued 
aspiration after the lofty and ideal.” 


The third evening concert presented a new instalment 
of equal riches with the two before; and the festival 
closed on the fourth day with “ The Messiah,” of which, 
to quote the same authority: 


“ The execution was truly Handelian ; the choruses, besides 
being well sang, were taken by Mr. Benedict invariably in the 
time which has descended to us, by tradition, from the great 
comporer himself; while the solos and concerted pieces, 
though divided among no less than ten rformers, (Madame 
Viardot, Misses L. Pyne, Alleyne, and Dolby ; Signors Gar- 
doni and Belletti; Messrs. Sims Reeves, Lockey, Weiss, and 
Herr Formes), were, almost without exception, so admirably 
given that it would be invidious to single out particular sing- 
ers, or particular points, for eulogy, Suffice it that foreigner 
and native emulated each other in zeal to attain a pure and 
correct reading of Handel’s immortal text. Madame Viardot 
transpored her songs, but atoned for that by fervour and de- 
votional expression,” 





Advertisements. 


CHAMBER CONCERT. 


Mademoiselle Caroline Lehmann, 
} BSPECTFULLY announces to the citizens of Boston that 
she will give a Chamber Concert at the MASONIC TEM- 
— on Saturday Evening, Nov. 6th, assisted by 
i 


MENDELSSOIN QUINTETTE CLUB, 


MiLE. LenMAnn will present Beethoven's “ Adelaide,” “ Auf 
Fliigeln der Gesanges,’ by Mendelssohn, and an aria from 
“ Cosi fan tute,” by Mozart. For particulars see programme. 

Tickets, 50 cents each, to be obtained at the Music Stores 
and principal Hotels. 

Doors open at 7; Concert to commence at 8 precisely. 


MADAME HENRIETTA SONTAG 


WILL GIVE HER 


First Grand Concert 
IN BOSTON, 
TUESDAY EVENING, November 9th, 1852, 
AT THE MELODEON, 


( N which occasion she will be assisted by the same eminent 
artists as in her Grand Concerts in New York and Phila- 
delphia, viz : 
CARL ECKERT, 
Conductor of the Italian Opera, Paris ; 
SIGNOR CASARE BADIALI; 
BIGNOR POZZOUANI, 
First Tenor from the lynperial Opera in St, Petersburg ; 
SIGNOR LUIGE ROCCO, 
Primo Basso Cantante and Bujio from La Scala in Milan; 
PAUL JULLIEN, the Violinist; 
ALFRED JAELL, the Pianist, and the 
Germania Musical Society, 
largely augmented by the first Artists in this city. 


The prices of admission have been fixed at THREE, TWO, 
and ONE DOLLAR, according to location. With all seats, 
without distinction of prices, there will be given a Certificate 
bearing a corresponding number of the seat to which the 
holder is entitled. The Admission Ticket is to be left at the 
door ; the Certificate is to be handed to the Usher wearing a 
badge corresponding in color with the Certificate. The same 
precautionary measures which have been so successfully adopt- 
ed at the New York and Philadelphia Concerts of Madame 
LH. Scatag, will be retained in Boston. 


Notice. 

The regular sale of the Tickets will commence on SATUR- 
DAY, Nov. 6th, at 9 o'clock, A. M., at the Music Store of B. I. 
Wane, 179 Washington Street. 

It has been determined, for the convenience of the public, 
to sell the $3, $2, and #1 seats on different days. 

On Saturday and Monday, Nov. 6th and 8th, the Three and 
Two Dollar seats; on Tuesday, the 9th, the One Dollar seats 
and remaining Three and Two Dollar seats. 

Doors open at 7; Concert to commence at 8 precisely. 


Germania Screnade Band. 
HE MEMBERS OF THIS ASSOCIATION take great plea- 
sure in announcing that their 
COTILLON BAND 

is again prepared for the ensuing Dancing Season, They have 
also added all the popular Songs of Schubert, Mendelssohn 
and others, to their extensive Library of Concert Music, in 
order to accommodate parties where no dancing music is 
a ee a. a Leader, 


P a“ = __ 36 _Tremont Street 
LITHOGRAPHY & WOOD ENGRAVING 
XECUTED at the NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN, 
Thorndike’s Building, Summer Street. ~ 
Specimens of work may be seen at the Schoo). 


Boston, Oct. 25, 1852. 4 3t 
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Pianos and Melodeons to Let. 


OLIVER DITSON, 
Music Dealer, 115 Washington St., Boston, 
AS a good variety of Piano Fortes, Melodeons, Seraphines, 
I] and Keed Organs, to let, for city or country, on low terms. 
If, within one year from the time of hiring, the party should 
conclude to purchase the instrument, no charge will be made 
for rent of it, except the interest on its value. 25 


N. D. COTTON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 

No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and ro. 


H. PERABEAU, 
PROFESSOR OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


No. 1 Jefferson Place, 8S. Bennet St. 
Mr. PeRaBeav will speak German, French, or English, to 
his pupils during the lessons, if desired. 
18. 24 8t 


Boston, Sept Slee . ial See 
H. 8. CUTLER, 
Organist at the Church of the Advent. 


ADDRESS —(Care of A. N. Joanson,) No. 90 Tremont 
Street, Boston. 22 tf 


NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR OF THE PIANO- FORTE. 


} OOMS, No. 1 Bulfinch, corner of Court Street. Hours, 
y from 12 to 2. Letters may be addressed to his rooms, or 
at the Kevere House. 25 tf 


AUGUST & WULF FRIES, 
TEACHERS OF MUSIC, 


17 Franklin Place, Boston. 
oct30 tf 


MR. J. TRENKLE, 
I ECENTLY ARRIVED FROM GERMANY, has the plea- 
sure to inform the public of Boston and vicinity, that he 
will give INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO-FORTE. For 
terms and particulars, inquire at Chickering’s and Keed’s 
music-stores. 44t 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


265 Washington Street, Boston. 


Oct. 16. 38m 


J. CHICKERING, © 
PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
334 Washington Street, Boston. 

Apr. 10. ; tf 
D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


PIANO FORTES, 
No, 344 Washington Street, Beston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, & TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 


HEWS’ PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 
HK MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PLANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 

Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 

GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 

Apr. 10. ‘ tf 


JOSEPH L. BATES, 

No. 129 Washington Street, Boston. 
MPORTER OF AND DEALER IN EUROPEAN FANCY 
Goods, Novelties, Perfumery, Stationery, Cutlery, Musical 

Instruments, Umbrellas and Parasols. 
Articles for Presents — for the use of Travelers — of Utility 
and Ornament, constantly for sale at the lowest prices. 
129 WASHINGTON 8T., four doors north of School St. 
Apr. 10. tf 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
VEO. P. REED & CO, have just issued a new edition 
T of the “BOSTON ACADEMY COLLECTION OF CHO- 

RUSES,”’ price reduced from $24 to $14 a dozen. 

PeRGOLESE’s celebrated STABAT MATER for two female 
voices, newly translated by J. 8. Dwiaut, Esq.,a welcome work 
to lovers of good music 

The Nightingae’s Nest, a Cantata by the eminent German 
composer, REICHARDT, translated by Mr. Taayer of Cambridge. 
A beautiful piece, suitable for concerts, taking about forty 
minutes to perform it, consisting of Solos for bass, tenor, and 
soprano voices, with Choruses. Price, $6 the dozen. 

Also Bryer’s New Instructions for the Piano; Materials 
Sor Piano Forte Playing, by Jutivs Knorr, a work highly ap- 
proved by the best teachers. Price, $2. — ‘ 





G. P. R. & CO. have also received a further supply of the 
valuable publications of J. ALrrep Nove.io of London, for 


| 


whom they act as agents—consisting of the Oratorios of | 


HAnpgL, HAYDN, and Menpeissoun, and the complete Masses 
of Mozart, Haypy, Beersoven, S. Wess, Von Weser, and 
others, with the finest collection of BACH’S FUGUES, and 
music generally for the organ, that has ever been seen in 
Boston. Apr. 10. tf 








OF MUSIC, 


LESSONS IN SINGING. 

K. SALOMONSKT has the honor to announce that, 

e having returned to the city, he will resume his profession, 
and receive pupils in Singing and the Cultivation of the Voice, 
Application may be made at the United 8¢ites Hotel, or at 
Mr. Salomonski’s rooms, No. 36 Oxford Street. 4¢f 


The Mendelssohn Quintette Club 

ESPECTFULLY announce to the citizens of Boston and 

its vicinity, that during this their FOURTIL SEASON, 
they intend giving a series of 

EIGHT CHAMBER CONCERTS, 
to take place regularly once a fortnight, on the most suitable 
evening. During the past season all endeavors have been 
made to render their Library complete, and no effort will be 
spared to render their Concerts worthy the support aud pa- 
tronage of all lovers of Music. 


The Club are happy to announce that they have made ar- 


rangements with the distinguished Vocalist, 


M’DLLE CAROLINE LEHMANN, 


FROM THE GRAND OPERA IN COPENHAGEN, 
who will appear in their Concerts during the season. They 
will also be assisted by the best resident and foreign talent 
available. 

Subscribers’ Tickets for the Series, Toree Do.iars each. 
Lists may be found at all the Music Stores and principal 
Hotels. Q¢ef 

Boston Musical Fund Society. 

IIE GOVERNMENT respectfully announce to the Musical 

Public of Boston and vicinity, that the SIXTH SERIES 

OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCES will commence at the ME- 
LODEON, on Frivay, Sept. 17th, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

Packages of Rehearsal Tickets of four each, at 50 cents per 
package, and Single Tickets at 25 cents each, may be obtained 
at the principal Music Stores and Hotels, and at the door on 
the afternoon of performance; also Subscription Tickets, at 
#2 per package of six each for the Concerts. which will com- 
mence at the New Music Ilall as soon as completed. 

Associate Members are respectfully notified that their Tick- 
ets are ready for delivery at No.4 Amory Hall, as also all the 
Tickets above named. Per order, 

24 tf 


The Germania Musical Society 


ESPECTFULLY announce to their numerous friends, and — 


the public in general, that it is their intention to remain 
the coming winter in the city of Boston for the purpose of 
giving, during this period, a series of TEN CONCERTS, (one 
Concert every two weeks,) like those given by them during the 
last winter, in this city, at which they will produce the mas 
terworks of BretTHoven, Mozart, Haypn, MENDELSSOBN, 
Spour, Mevernesr, Rossini, &c., such as Symphonies, Over- 
tures, Quartets, Quintets, and selections from the Italian and 
German Operas, Solos on almost every instrument used in 
their Orchestra, and a judicious portion of lighter music. 

They are constantly adding to their already large Catal 
of choice Instrumental Music, the latest publications, by 
which they are now enabled to furnish entire new programmes 
for every Concert, and mostly of such pieces as have never 
before been performed in this city. 

The best vocal talent available will be engaged for the Con- 
certs. MR. ALFRED JAELL, the celebrated and unrivalled 
Pianist, will perform at all of our Concerts for the whole 
season. The Concerts will be given at the splendid NEW 
MUSIC HALL, entrance on Winter sireet and Bumstead place, 

A package containing Thirty Tickets, to be transferable, 
and be used at any of the Ten Subscription Concerts, $10. 
Half Packages, Fifteen Tickets, $5 
Subscription Lists to be found at the Hotels and Music 
Stores. 23 tf 


"MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 


Fares] roe ese INR 
“e sf, ale, Tale dsASS 
ga te 6.5-019 ~ “Ot G5 
"Tis the last rose of surmmer, Left bloom-ing a - lone. 
FINHTS book has more real charms to all lovers of good old 
airs and sweet ballads, than all the modern improvements 
in music, sonnets, songs and ballads, which have been 
vented, written or conjured up, for the last fifth of a century, 
—New Orleans Bulletin. 
These beautiful sones will endure until music itself is ne 
more.—New Orleans Picayune. 
As a substantial and valuable present for Christmas and 
New Year’s, we cannot too strongly recommend it.—Louisvile 
Journal. 
A complete and elegant book for the parlor and piano.—Jf. 
sical Review, 
Criticism on the contents is superfluous.—Asmonean. 
It is handsomely got out, adorned with a portrait of Moore, 
and atforded at a marvellously cheap rate.—Boston Courier. 
There are no rough parts, no jar to create a discord, nothing 
to mar the perfection of harmony ; but all is given in one 
continued exuberance of sentiment and melody.—Day 
These songs move the (enderest sympathies of human nature, 
= the niusic can never lose its attractions.— Louisve 
geist. 
Moore’s Melodies have been the cradle hymns of the present 
generation, and the sweet echoes of 
** The harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The love of music shed 
will thrill the breasts of the children of the future.—New 
fork Evening Mirror 
The sale of this work has been unequalled bi any similar 
one ever published. It has been translated into atin, Tate 
French and Russian. No volume of music issued in the Uni 
States has been so freely welcomed or so much in demand. 
Published by iv D ’ 
115 Washington Street, Boston. 
Price two dollars ; elegantly embossed, three dollars. 
Soid by all the principal Music Dealers in the United States 


and Canada. 
—e 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
For half a square, (8 lines,) or less, first insertion, + + ~s. 
“ “ “ each additional inser. 10 
For a square, (16 lines,) firstinsertion, . . + + * * 50 
en ng each additional insertion, + + air 
On advertisements standing three months or longer, ® 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 
(A column counts as seven squares.) 
Payments required in advance: for yearly 
quarterly in advance. 











JOS. N. PIERCE, Sec’y, 
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